arc stupid outside their own art. It must be admitted that they have done
little to discredit this tradition by their published writings. Their remi-
niscences usually consist of a series of egotistical anecdotes about their
stage triumphs, and not realising that these would have a certain ingenu-
ous charm if told by themselves without any literary pretence, they often
delegate the telling to a professional writer. The few letters Irving really
wrote himself are of far more interest than the many written for him by
the journalists in his retinue at the Lyceum, and one often wishes when
one reads the lectures they composed for him that he had expressed his
own ideas in his own unaffected way. But he disliked writing, and was
too much absorbed in his art to take the slightest interest in anything
else. In this he differed from Ellen Terry, who, hard as she worked at
the art for which she had an hereditary vocation as well as a natural
genius, was never completely absorbed in it. Life interested her in other
aspects than in its relation to the theatre; she found it easy and delight-
ful to express this interest in writing. Letters were her medium, and
she poured them out by the thousand. There is no better way of learn-
ing to do a thing than to do it. It was through the constant practice her
correspondence gave her pen that Ellen Terry learned to write with
a vividness, a grace, and above all with a directness, which make her
autobiography a notable piece of literature.
Only a few people had the courage to rank it as high as that when
it was first published. Max Beerbohm was one; the late George
Wyndham another. Bernard Shaw, who, three years earlier, in an article
on Ellen Terry, contributed to the Neue Freie Pressc (Vienna), had
alluded to the "real literary power of her direct and penetrating letters"
may have been a third, but I have searched in vain for his tribute to her
autobiography. There is plenty of documentary evidence on the other
hand that the majority of the reviewers, to whom the timid reader looks
for guidance before forming an opinion of a book, could not see, or
would not proclaim, the greatness of The Story of My Ufc. They agreed
that it was surprisingly good for an actress, but this was not very high
praise, since, as we have already pointed out, the standard set by the
reminiscences of actors and actresses is very low. Such a patronising
tribute did not suffice to turn away the wrath of George Wyndharn, as
the letter printed below proves. We have quoted it in full because
there is more in it of interest than the rebuke to the reviewers. It should
help readers of the new generation to understand the position Ellen
Terry occupied in the life of her time. Wyndham indirectly confirms
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